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Deirdre, and the rest. After conversation, he was welcomed
as a fighting man, not unworthy of the Red Branch
tradition. As in John Bull's Other Island, shafts of mockery
went home in different directions ; but there was nothing
at which the whole house did not laugh most heartily.
Ulster humour throughout these plays showed itself clear
of the bitter twist which haunted all the comedies of Irish
life produced at the Abbey (with exception of one or two
of Lady Gregory's). It was the humour that came from a
people better contented with itself and the world than the
rest of Ireland was then, or has yet come to be.
Thompson was the work of one of the Morrow family,
who took large part in the acting, the scene-painting, and
all the rest. As a work of art, nothing in the repertory
equalled The Drone, in which Rutherford Mayne sketched
an Irish fanning household of hard-working jovial people,
among whom lived, free from labour, one brother whose
conviction of his own talents was so great that it imposed
itself on bis family. They worked while he studied the
inventions by which he was to be one day famous and rich.
There was in this, beside the good-humoured fun, a real
philosophic humour, which would give it rank with, for
instance, the best of Boyle's productions. Work of Ruther-
ford Mayne's has been seen in later years at the Abbey ; but
none of it prevents the feeling that this author has never
taken his own talent seriously enough to give it the
foil expression which cannot be achieved without hard
labour,
It should be remarked that the Ulster players illustrated
the truth that Belfast is not all of one orange colour;
the company had Catholics as well as Protestants, and
included occasionally Joseph Campbell (Seosamh mac
Cathmhaoil), whose lyric poetry has earned him a con-
siderable repute. He belongs to the period when Gaelic
came with a shock of surprise to Irish writers, and his